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connected with it, as this is the oldest system, and also
that which has had most effect upon India as a whole.
Buddhist education was an offshoot from the Brahmanic
education, and very closely connected with it in ideals and
practice; while the Muhammadan education was a foreign
system which was transplanted to India, and grew up in
its new soil with very little connection with, or influence
upon, the Brahmanic system, and was, with a few excep-
tions, open only to that minority of the population which
embraced the Muhammadan faith.
If education is described as a preparation for life, or
for complete living, we may say that the ancient Indian
educators would fully have accepted this doctrine. But
it would have included preparation not only for this life,
but also for a future existence. The harmonizing of
these two purposes in due proportions has always been a
difficult task for educators. If it could be perfectly
accomplished many of the problems of education would
be solved. But in practice there has always been oscilla-
tion. Thus in the Middle Ages in Europe stress was laid
upon preparation for the world to come, while modeix
European systems often tend unduly to ignore this side
of education. India has had the same problem to face,
and has had similar difficulties in meeting it. The young
Brahman was being prepared by the education he received
for his practical duties in life as a priest and teacher of
others, but the need of preparing himself for the life after
death was also included in the teaching he received. The
same may be said of the young Kshatriyas and Vaisyas
who were required not only to fit themselves for their
practical work in life, but also to study the Vedas, and
give heed to the teaching of religion.